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This article tests whether military service is associated with subsequent electoral engagement by vet- 
erans. In particular, we are interested in how military service may help to overcome the costs of 
participation for those with relatively low levels of education. We thereby examine Current Population 
Survey (CPS) data from 1994 to 2014 to understand how veteran status is associated with participation 
for Anglos (non-Latino whites), African Americans, and Latinos. We find that prior military service 
generally increases the likelihood of voting, even after controlling for standard demographic de- 
terminants. Furthermore, the participatory boost is strongest for those with the lowest levels of formal 
education. Military service is also important to shaping participation in “off year” elections, which 
typically see lower levels of overall turnout. These findings suggest that serving in the military not only 
spurs participation but also helps to overcome the socioeconomic dynamics that often impede political 


participation in the United States. 
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1. Introduction 


Observing that some individuals vote while others abstain, po- 
litical scientists have long sought to understand the differences 
between these two groups. Voting is the fundamental political 
expression by citizens in a representative democracy, but scholars 
have consistently found a relationship between socioeconomic 
status (SES) and participation (for example, see Verba and Nie, 
1972, Verba et al., 1978, 1995, Powell, 1986, Rosenstone and 
Hansen, 1993, Lijphart, 1997). In particular, formal education is 
strongly associated with the likelihood of voting. However, Verba 
et al. (1995) observed that involvement in non-political in- 
stitutions, particularly churches, can develop the civic skills others 
learn in school and the workplace. This can temper the socioeco- 
nomic participatory bias, thereby boosting engagement among 
those at lower SES levels. 

This article investigates the role of past institutional experience 
in later-life political activity. We examine the role of military ser- 
vice in electoral participation, specifically by testing whether vet- 
erans are more likely than non-veterans to vote. Like churches and 
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other non-political organizations, the military places its members 
in a position to gain organizational skills, learn to navigate 
bureaucratic hurdles, follow rules, and enhance civic competence. 
Military service also includes a leitmotif of patriotism and civic 
duty. Hence, we theorize that this formative experience helps 
veterans to better shoulder the costs of voting, thereby increasing 
turnout. 

Additionally, the effects of military service may compensate for 
relatively low levels of SES and particularly encourage participation 
among lower-likelihood voters. While previous research has shown 
that veterans are more likely to participate in some political ac- 
tivities, such effects may be context-dependent rather than apply 
equally to all who served. The contrary argument, that military 
service instills anti-democratic or authoritarian values and thereby 
de-mobilizes veterans, finds little support in the literature. 

Scholars have theorized that electoral engagement stems from 
the characteristics of both the individual and the outside environ- 
ment. One of the original puzzles of political participation involved 
the relationship between socioeconomic resources and electoral 
turnout. Decades of scholarship on voting has demonstrated that 
education encourages participation by easing the costs of voting in 
various ways. Specifically, schooling in a formal setting helps sub- 
sidize later-life political information-gathering costs, increases 
political sophistication and knowledge of political processes and 
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actors, and helps individuals to navigate bureaucracies (seminal 
works include Verba and Nie, 1972; Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 
1980; Rosenstone and Hansen, 1993). In addition, other 
individual-level traits, such as interest in politics and a sense of 
civic duty, also play a role (Lawrence, 1981; Gershtenson, 2002). 

The above factors all help to overcome the costs of participation. 
Interest in politics and a sense of civic duty are internal motivators 
that may be learned or inherent, while education and age provide 
information, skills, and experiences that not only teach the 
importance of politics but also enhance the ability to negotiate the 
“humdrum bureaucratic requirements” of registration and voting 
procedures (Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980, 18). 

The comprehensive examination of political participation by 
Verba et al. (1995) found evidence for both internal and external 
factors. They noted that those with higher SES have higher levels of 
skill, time, and money, which all help to bring an individual to the 
voting booth. Environment is also important through both neigh- 
borhood effects and the role of political mobilization. Regardless of 
SES, a person is more likely to vote if asked, and one's neighborhood 
can affect participation for a variety of informational, group con- 
sciousness, and mobilization reasons. 

They also noted an important role for civic skills, which can be 
developed by institutions. While involvement in some institutions 
can reinforce existing class biases, participation in voluntary orga- 
nizations may provide opportunities to develop civic skills for those 
without initial SES advantages. While most of these groups ulti- 
mately reinforce such differences, one exception is religious orga- 
nizations. Verba et al. found that “Only religious institutions provide 
a counterbalance to this cumulative resource process. They play an 
unusual role in the American political system by providing oppor- 
tunities for those who would otherwise be resource-poor” (18). The 
armed forces may play a parallel role, as they are open to those 
beginning adulthood without SES and institutional advantages. 

Overall, our article hypothesizes that military service increases 
the probability of voting, especially for those least likely to do so. As 
we will discuss, the military promotes organizational competence, 
provides educational opportunities, develops leadership skills, and 
inculcates patriotic and civic values. It also does so for those who 
need these skills the most. The military draws many recruits with 
relatively low levels of education, skills, and opportunities, 
although the educational background of recruits has varied over 
time. For instance, the percentage of Army recruits with a high 
school diploma changed from 52 percent in 1980 to 85—90 percent 
in the late 1980s, 73 percent in 2006, and 99 percent in 2013. 
Depending on the time period, recruits can have levels of education 
that are lower, higher, or equal to that of their civilian peers 
(Callahan, 2007; Kurtz, 2013). The wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
forced military recruiters to be more flexible about several key 
requirements (Ikorb and Duggan, 2007). While recruits do not join 
the armed services with the intention of developing skills that will 
lead to a greater likelihood of voting, this result may be one 
outcome of serving in uniform. 

This article therefore contributes to the political participation 
literature by exploring not only a potential determinant of the vote 
but one that may compensate for the costs of voting and thereby 
reduce the class bias in the American electorate. We test whether a 
formative, early life experience in a state institution — the military 
— may counter the suppressing effect of low education on turnout 
propensity, especially among African Americans and Latinos. 

Additionally, the article contributes to our understanding of 


1 Today, concerns include state policies like voter identification laws and purges 
of voter lists, justified as necessary to prevent vote fraud, which may have a 
disproportionate impact on minority electorates (see Sobel, 2009). 


Latino and African-American voting, a fundamentally important 
topic of recurring scholarly interest. The history of the United States 
has seen repeated controversies over access to the vote, the use of 
electoral structures and other rules to dilute minority votes, and 
disproportionately low minority participation.' Understanding the 
determinants of minority voting, and particularly whether any 
factors might raise turnout by compensating for low SES, should 
therefore be of interest to scholars. 


2. The military experience 


There are several reasons to expect later-life political implica- 
tions from military service. For those who serve, the military is an 
all-encompassing experience occurring on the cusp of adulthood 
when formative political orientations develop. Those who serve 
usually do so in their late teens and early twenties, and the typical 
active-duty enlistment ranges from two years to six years. Is it 
reasonable to believe that such early adulthood experiences are 
related to subsequent political activities? Education itself is tradi- 
tionally an early life experience that is part of the transition to 
adulthood, and we know it has powerful effects. While some young 
people enroll in college, others join the military. Both may develop 
skills and resources relevant to politics, but political science has 
focused on formal education. 

Furthermore, some research in the psychology field has argued 
that life orientations rarely change after the twenties (James, 1981; 
Helson and Moane, 1987; Costa and McCrae, 1994). While we do not 
need to believe, as did William James, that human beings are “set in 
plaster” by youthful experiences, it is no stretch to argue that the 
habit of voting (Brody and Sniderman, 1977; Green and Shachar, 
2000) starts at a relatively young age and is shaped by the in- 
stitutions experienced in this formative period of life — whether 
civilian or military. This is in addition to the military directly 
encouraging the voting habit through its vote-by-mail efforts. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Voting Assistance Program, “Each Service 
provides extensive voting assistance starting at the unit level.”” 

Some institutional features of the military may contribute to the 
imprinting of specific values on recruits. While the U.S. armed 
forces have largely avoided overt forms of political indoctrination, 
Lovell and Stiehm (1989, 175) identified “an important political 
dimension to military socialization that is intended.” The first 
military experience of a recruit — basic training — acts as a “total 
institution” (Goffman, 1961)? that has few parallels in civilian life. 
As Lowell and Stiehm (1988, 176) observed, “The intent and effect of 
this total environment are to make the trainee experience the 
military as both omniscient and omnipotent, as a bandwagon 
worth joining.” For instance, one of the primary military goals is to 
change recruits' values and identities away from the self and to- 
ward comrades, units, service branch, and country. 

Additionally, for many men and women, the barracks are their 
first sustained contact with the federal government or indeed any 
governmental institution outside of public schools and the post 
office. While not blank slates in terms of attitudes toward politics 
and government, recruits are at a young and impressionable age 
and exposed to a well-developed and vigorous socialization pro- 
cess. The effect of these efforts should not be underrated. As Appy 
(1993, 95) noted about the Vietnam War era, “even antiwar draftees 


? Federal Voting Assistance Program. “Military Voter.” https://www.fvap.gov/ 
military-voter. 

3 “A total institution may be defined as a place of residence and work where a 
large number of like-situated individuals, cut off from the wider society for an 
appreciable period of time, together lead an enclosed, formally administered round 
of life” (Goffman, 1961, xxi), in which number he included “army barracks, ships” 


(5). 
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were frequently struck by the capacity of basic training to inculcate 
military values ... most men who went through the process felt that 
it had changed them, in many cases far more than they had believed 
possible.” Mettler (2005a, 60) more generally found that interact- 
ing with government is an experience that communicates to citi- 
zens a sense of rights and obligations: “These encounters may tell 
citizens a great deal about whether government is legitimate, how 
well it functions, how people like them are regarded in the political 
community.”* 

Considering the patriotic values emphasized by the military, 
some have hypothesized a positive link between military service and 
civic virtue (Hays, 1967; Cohen, 1985). Scholars have argued for some 
time that the military experience can elevate levels of patriotic 
sentiment (Gage, 1964) as well as enhance civic competence and 
identity (Janowitz, 1983; Mettler, 2005a). Others have found that the 
institution, in its many incarnations, serves as a central component 
in the civic republican tradition in the U.S. (Snyder, 1999). 

The military experience may therefore foster a greater sense of 
civic duty and a better appreciation for democratic systems. The 
military itself is an undemocratic institution, and is therefore un- 
likely at first glance to promote democratic values (consider the 
military saying “We are here to defend democracy, not practice 
it”).° While some researchers worried that military service might 
engender authoritarian and anti-democratic attitudes, no evidence 
has been found to support this concern. In fact, several studies of 
the post-war American and German armies found that authori- 
tarian attitudes declined after military service. 

Campbell and McCormack (1957) tested how the attitudes of Air 
Force cadets toward authoritarianism changed during their first 
year of training. The authors found that “Surprisingly enough, this 
test not only fails to confirm the hypothesis of increased authori- 
tarianism but actually produces a highly significant opposite effect” 
(483). Military service therefore changed cadet attitudes, but to- 
ward those held by a comparative sample of college freshmen. This 
study was replicated using German army draftees (Roghmann and 
Sodeur, 1972), concluding that “the earlier finding that military 
experience reduces authoritarianism of draftees was confirmed” 
(418). 

Wakenhut (1979) studied two cohorts of German draftees and 
tracked changes in democratic attitudes during military service. His 
initial panel study found evidence of socialization in 1972: “an 
increasing affirmation toward political involvement and a decrease 
of an unpolitical attitude of political alienation, as in the belief that 
politics is a disruptive factor” (632). However, this was not repli- 
cated in a 1977 study; few attitudinal changes were found, and 
those that existed were similar to those of the civilian sample. 

Taken together, the above research finds little evidence that the 
military has a demobilizing effect. Instead, military experience 
should increase political participation vis-a-vis those without it. 


2.1, Enlistment, participation, and self-selection 


One important concern is potential self-selection among sol- 
diers, and therefore veterans. According to some journalistic 


4 Additionally, the experiences veterans share within the armed forces are deeper 
and unlike other ways that citizens generally experience their national government. 
Military experience is immersive and takes place at a formative time. The nature of 
the military experience is filled with patriotic themes and symbols that may affect 
attitudes about civic obligations, which in turn may affect later life participation. 

5 Nevertheless, this dimension of the military should not be stereotyped. Scholars 
as early as Speier (1950) have argued that the U.S. military may be no less 
authoritarian than many civilian organizations of similar size, and Campbell and 
McCormack (1957) noted that military law has relatively more safeguards for 
subordinates and protections against the arbitrary use of power. 


accounts of military service, young people primarily enlist due to 
patriotic motivations (although other accounts somewhat contra- 
dictorily emphasize economic explanations). If young people enlist 
for reasons primarily involving civic duty, then subsequent 
research modeling veteran status and participation would be un- 
able to disentangle the causal role of a priori beliefs from institu- 
tional socialization. However, social scientists have found little 
evidence of such endogeneity, and much evidence against it. 

Military sociologists note that individuals volunteer — or do not 
volunteer — for a host of reasons that do not generally involve 
patriotism or civic values. For instance, the Moskos (1977, 1986) 
institutional-occupational typology indicates that the motivation 
to enlist is significantly shaped by practical, career (“occupational”) 
concerns. Gifford (2005, 207) similarly noted that “The propensity 
to volunteer for the armed forces has been linked to individual 
socioeconomic circumstances and macroeconomic conditions. On 
the whole, military volunteers tend to have fewer educational and 
human capital advantages than their age-appropriate peers who do 
not join.” Eighmey (2006) found seven themes at work in youth 
enlistment: benefits, dignity, challenge, adventure, fidelity, risk, 
and family. We therefore see a wide range of motivations in the 
minds of volunteers, not solely the patriotism that the media 
emphasize. As former infantry officer and West Point political sci- 
ence professor Jason Dempsey noted (Rath, 2012), “The majority of 
the military is made up of young men — the 18—25 year old de- 
mographic. And I can tell you, there's a lot of things that young men 
in that age group are passionate about. Politics isn't one of them.” 

In examining data from the nationally representative Moni- 
toring the Future project, which surveys high school seniors and 
then tracks their subsequent career and educational choices, Segal 
et al. (2001, 163) observed dynamics contrary to media narratives. 
For instance, “those going into the military are not the most 
Republican, the most conservative, or the least trustful of civilian 
government.” They further observed that “military service seems to 
engender both trust and interest in government” (211), thereby 
suggesting that if veterans participate more than non-veterans, it is 
due to the military environment and not pre-enlistment attitudes 
toward civic engagement. 

In our own analysis of the above dataset, we examined the 
connection between propensity to enlist in the armed forces and 
interest in future voting from 2005 to 2009. According to the self- 
selection argument, these variables should be related. We there- 
fore ran models for each of the three racial and ethnic groups; the 
dependent variable was likelihood of enlistment, and the inde- 
pendent variables included interest in voting as well as a variety of 
standard SES control factors. There were no statistically significant 
relationships between plans to vote and plans to become a member 
of the armed forces for Anglos, Latinos, or African Americans (see 
Appendix A). These data are particularly appropriate for testing for 
self-selection effects because they include individuals at the typical 
age of enlistment. 

In addition, Johnson and Kaplan (1991) found that while patri- 
otism does not vary by socio-economic class, enlistments were not 
evenly distributed across classes. While the SES composition of the 
contemporary military may be more representative than is often 
thought,° the military has long been seen as an avenue of mobility. 
For example, African-American enlistments in the Army declined 
AO percent during the Iraq war, but this clearly did not reflect a 
decline in African-American patriotism. Instead, it likely reflected a 
calculation by some that (to use the terminology of Moskos) the 
“occupational” opportunities available in the Army were 
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outweighed by the “institutional” costs. Similarly, the U.S. Army in 
January, 2009 met its enlistment targets for the first time in five 
years,’ but this likely reflected growing unemployment and 
declining casualties in Iraq rather than an increase in civic- 
mindedness. Nor is a relationship between enlistments and labor 
market conditions new; see Dale and Gilroy (1984) for research on 
the early years of the All-Volunteer Force (AVF). 

One can also examine the political behaviors of veterans who 
joined during and after the draft era, as well as differences by 
cohort. Few systematic participatory differences appear. Using 
pooled CPS data from 1972 to 2004, Teigen (2006) found that self- 
selection cannot explain the political participation of veterans. 
Similarly, Leal (1999) examined the 1999—2000 Latino National 
Political Survey (LNPS) and concluded that self-selection does not 
underlie the participation of Latino veterans. 

Research on military opinion also casts doubt on the self- 
selection hypothesis. In discussing elite civilian and military atti- 
tudes toward the use of force in foreign policy, Gelpi and Feaver 
(2002, 92) noted that “several available pieces of evidence sug- 
gest that socialization is a more plausible explanation. First, our 
survey data (Feaver and Gelpi, 1999) indicate that the reason that 
military respondents gave for why they joined the military did not 
have a significant effect on their foreign policy views. Similarly, as 
we discussed above, the presence of veteran policymakers who 
served as officers (self-selected) had the same impact on U.S. 
behavior as the presence of veteran policymakers who served as 
enlisted personnel (less likely to be self-selected).” 

Lastly, we need to address the issue of potential overreporting. If 
military veterans are more prone to over-report, this would 
diminish the findings we observe using the self-reported CPS data. 
We therefore used validated vote data from the 2008 Cooperative 
Congressional Election Study (CCES) and ran logit regressions with 
the dependent variable coded as 1 for a respondent that reported 
voting but actually abstained and O for respondents who told the 
truth about their political participation. We regressed this “over- 
reporting” variable on a military service dummy variable along 
with all the same control variables used in our CPS models. 
Consistent with the literature, we see that race, formal education 
level, naturalization status, and residential stability are statistically 
significantly predictors of a male respondent over-reporting his 
vote. Military service, however was not close to statistical 
significance.® 

We additionally ran interactions between military service and 
formal education level (similar to the approach in our article), but 
we Saw no over-reporting tendencies that occur at distinctively 
high or low levels of education comparing veterans to non- 
veterans. In short, veterans are no more or less likely than non- 
veterans to over-report their vote. We also ran separate models 
and interactions focused on race and ethnicity, but African- 
American and Latino veterans were no more or less likely to over- 
report than were their non-veteran peers. 


2.2. Organizational skills 


The fact that a uniform is worn and a military trade is learned 
may not in itself develop better citizenship. As discussed above, 
however, the military may be a training ground for many of the 
same enduring politically-relevant skills that Verba et al. (1995) 
found can be gained in churches. For many individuals, such skills 
are learned in schools and then further developed in the workplace 
and through organizational memberships. For those with fewer 


7 Hamermesh (2009). 
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years of formal education, who subsequently find their employ- 
ment options limited largely to lower-tier occupations, such skills 
might not be learned in either context. We cannot take for granted 
that such individuals will gain competence in writing, speaking, or 
working successfully in an organizational setting. Service in the 
military can develop these civic skills, and the military also pro- 
vides leadership and continuing educational opportunities. 

Military personnel are often in a position to benefit from this 
environment. In both the draft and AVF eras, the military has drawn 
many from working class, lower middle class, and poor back- 
grounds. Individuals from these groups begin life at a civic disad- 
vantage and are relatively unlikely to develop either high SES or the 
civic skills associated with electoral involvement. During the de- 
cades of the draft, the military encompassed a significant share of 
the young adult male population, including those from a wide va- 
riety of backgrounds. Military service may be less consequential for 
the life course of individuals from middle or upper class commu- 
nities, however, as they are not strangers to the skills and oppor- 
tunities positively associated with political participation. However, 
time in uniform may be more important for their less privileged 
counterparts. 

These two explanations developed above — civic duty and civic 
skills — are complementary. While we cannot directly differentiate 
their effects, research on the military suggests that both play a role. 
However, racial and ethnic groups sometimes have varying occu- 
pational experiences and assignments in the military, and this 
might affect the level of civic skills developed. If so, we might see 
that the military experience is differentially associated with sub- 
sequent political participation. 

One might question whether the Verba et al. (1995) findings can 
be applied to this article. For instance, they found that civic skills 
are associated with time-based non-electoral activities but not with 
voting. We do not believe this forecloses the possibility that civic 
skills can shape electoral participation, nor do we read their book as 
making such a claim. Verba et al. themselves thought it a reason- 
able hypothesis that civic skills might spur voting behavior, as they 
tested such a model in their book (although the dependent variable 
was a single question, voting in the 1988 presidential election, 
asked almost a year after Election Day). They also included this 
variable as a component of their 8-item measure of political ac- 
tivity, which indicates they saw voting as not unrelated to other 
forms of engagement. More theoretically, it seems plausible that 
civic skills are related to successfully navigating the aforemen- 
tioned “humdrum bureaucratic requirements” of voter registration 
(Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980, 18), the precursor to electoral 
participation, although Verba et al. did not test this. We therefore 
see their book as a seminal, but not final, word on how institutional 
experience can shape political engagement. 

Our article is also studying a different institutional experience 
than did Verba et al. The kind of environments they examined, such 
as churches and other voluntary organizations, are not the “total 
institutions” noted by Goffman (1961). We might therefore expect 
the military environment to more effectively teach civic skills, and 
for their subsequent civic effects to be strong and broad. In addi- 
tion, Verba et al. examined how skills learned in civilian environ- 
ments (churches and other voluntary organizations) can shape a 
governmental activity (political participation). In our article, we are 
examining how participation in a government institution (the 
armed forces) may shape subsequent engagement in a govern- 
mental activity (voting). The connection between military service 
and electoral participation may therefore be as strong, if not 
stronger, than the connection between voluntary group member- 
ships and voting. 

Lastly, Verba et al. found that voluntary organizations act as a 
supplement to the workplace in developing civic skills, but for 
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some groups in lower-status occupations, they are the sole source 
of civic skills. In a similar way, we hypothesize that the military 
experience can be a supplement to civilian life in developing such 
skills, but for individuals without access to such occupations, this 
may be the only opportunity (aside from churches) to do so. 
However, our article cannot test civic skills data, so any inferences 
are necessarily indirect. Hopefully future research will examine 
whether military service is associated with the development of 
civic skills, which would add a new dimension to the Verba et al. 
(1995) findings. 


2.3. Prior research 


Empirical research on the political effects of socialization from 
military service has generally focused on attitudes rather than 
voting. Exceptions include Jennings and Markus (1976), who used a 
longitudinal analysis of young adults among the Vietnam cohort 
and found mixed results for whether military service increased 
participation. Other studies found that participatory differences 
between veterans and non-veterans depend on era or war cohort 
and, among veterans, use of the G.I. Bill. Teigen (2006) observed 
that while veterans as a whole vote at higher levels than do non- 
veterans after controlling for socioeconomic and other factors, 
different cohorts of veterans exhibited distinctive patterns. Men 
who served after the end of conscription in 1973 and during the 
World War II/Korea eras are more likely to vote than are their non- 
veteran peers; those who served during the Vietnam War era 
exhibit statistically significant lower turnout than do non-veterans 
of the same age. The explanation for elevated turnout among vet- 
erans might stem from self-selection biases if individuals with a 
priori civic voluntaristic tendencies are joining the service. How- 
ever, the WWII and Vietnam cohorts were largely conscripted while 
the AVF (post-1973) cohort was all-volunteer, so self-selection 
cannot explain turnout variation among veterans. 

There is only a limited amount of research focusing specifically 
on the racial and ethnic dimensions of how the military shapes 
political participation. Lovell and Stiehm called for more research 
on this topic, particularly for Latinos: “The experience of different 
ethnic groups in military service continues to provide a needed 
focus for research” (1989, 191-2). The two principal works empir- 
ically evaluating whether military service spurs minority political 
participation agree that some effect is present. Ellison (1992) found 
that African-American veterans — especially combat veterans — 
were more likely to participate in high-initiative forms of civic 
participation, such as campaigning for a candidate or contacting 
political elites, although they were no more likely to vote. Leal 
(1999) found evidence that Latino veterans exhibited higher 
levels of voting and low-intensity non-electoral political activities 
than did Latino non-veterans. 


2.4. The minority military experience 


A small but growing number of scholars have investigated the 
minority military experience, largely concluding that military ser- 
vice has had positive implications for Latinos and African Ameri- 
cans at the individual and community levels (see Burk, 1995; 
Brooks, 2004; Gambone, 2005; Krebs, 2006; Saxe, 2007). Butler 
(1991, 31) found that “Because Afro-Americans have had such a 
long and systematic history of military service, exposure to that 
institution has produced significant benefits for them and the 
nation.” For the community, Parker (2009a) described its impor- 
tance in terms of the quest by African Americans to seek social 
acceptance and break down racial barriers in civilian society. For 
the individual, Moskos and Butler (1996) discussed the relative lack 
of discrimination in the Army and the economic and social mobility 


available in an organization that prized ability and vigorously 
combated racism. As they noted, “At a time when Afro-Americans 
were still arguing for their educational rights before the Supreme 
Court and marching for their social and political rights in the Deep 
South, the Army had become desegregated with little fanfare.”? 

We also see a close connection between military service and the 
Civil Rights Movement. Parker (2009b) showed how service in the 
armed forces during World War II helped to inspire and sustain the 
actions of many African-American civil rights leaders and activ- 
ists.!° Historians note a similar connection between military service 
and post-war Latino political movements (Allsup, 1982; Ramos, 
1998; Garcia, 2000). Today, military barracks are among the least 
segregated places in America, and in no other institution do so 
many whites routinely take orders from minorities. The African- 
American drill sergeant has become an iconic figure in American 
cinema, and more African-American leaders are in the military than 
in any private sector industry. 

Similarly, Latinos — a group with an ascribed liminal civic 
standing for much of the 20th century — have traditionally high- 
lighted the military service of community members as a way to 
demonstrate patriotism and claim an “All American” status. This 
tactic is often used by minority populations. As Jones noted (1985, 
52), “In the United States military service has been used as a legiti- 
mizing device by groups traditionally excluded from full citizenship.” 
For instance, Latino advocates have often emphasized the number of 
Latino winners of the Congressional Medal of Honor, and the Latino 
lobby group American GI Forum used the veteran status of its 
members as a shield against “un-American” charges in the 1950s. 

Latinos began the new century overrepresented in the armed 
forces after controlling for immigration status, age, and other 
enlistment requirements,'! and Latinos are more likely than Anglos 
or African Americans to recommend that a young person join the 
military (Leal, 2005). As the demography of the armed forces be- 
comes increasingly Latino (see Dempsey and Shapiro, 2009), it is 
clear that Latinos are becoming more important for the military and 
the military is becoming more important for Latino communities. 

Serving in the military may provide opportunities for Latinos 
and African Americans in civilian life. For instance, according to 
Mettler (2005b, 49), “the education and training provisions of the 
G.I. Bill offer an example of a public program that was relatively 
inclusive in terms of its reach among African-American veterans.” 
In addition to such veteran benefits and more specific military skill 
training, the armed forces may also serve as a “bridging environ- 
ment” (Browning et al., 1973) that allows minority veterans to 
better integrate into civilian society. Recent research also suggests 
that military service is positively related to subsequent civic 
voluntarism among Latinos and African Americans (Nesbit and 
Reingold, 2011). 

This does not mean that the Latino military experience is 
identical to that of African Americans or other groups. Racial and 
ethnic differences have been found in terms of recruitment, 
retention, and occupational choices. For instance, African-American 
but not Latino enlistments in the Army declined significantly 


9 Although Mershon and Schlossman (2002) found that the desegregation pro- 
cess was more complex, and encountered more resistance, than is often thought. 
10 However, Burk and Espinoza (2012) point out that the military is a heteroge- 
neous institution, so scholars might avoid broad conclusions and instead study the 
allocation of specific “institutional goods.” Their review of the military sociology 
literature indicates that evidence of institutional racism or racial bias can be found 
in three areas: promotions, criminal justice administration, and care of wounded 
veterans. This suggests that the contemporary armed forces may need to pay 
renewed attention to the African-American military experience. 

1 Pew Hispanic Center, 2003. “Fact Sheet: Hispanics in the Military.” http:// 
pewhispanic.org/files/factsheets/6.pdf. 
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during the Iraq war; Latinos are more likely to choose combat arms 
specialties; Latinos are over-represented in the military!*; Latinos 
are particularly likely to choose the Marine Corps; Latinos are the 
group least deterred by the military lifestyle; Latinos suffered 
disproportionate casualties during the war phase of the Iraq con- 
flict; Latino reenlistment rates are high; and Latinos serve relatively 
long enlistments and are promoted relatively quickly (Pew Hispanic 
Center, 2003; CNA, 2004; Gifford, 2005; RAND, 2005; 
Congressional Budget Office, 2007; RAND, 2009). 

These findings might suggest that Latinos in the armed forces 
are focusing more on combat than career-oriented specialties — to 
use the typology of Moskos (1977), they may be more interested in 
an “institutional” than an “occupational” military experience. If so, 
they might be gaining fewer of the civic skills, bureaucratic expe- 
riences, and training assignments that can be relevant to subse- 
quent political participation. 

Taken together, the above research suggests that minorities in 
the military will view the institution and its civic lessons at least as 
positively — if not more so — as do whites. It is also possible that 
minority veterans will be particularly likely to experience a turnout 
boost because of the opportunities to develop civic skills — op- 
portunities that are in relatively short supply for minorities in the 
civilian world. 


3. Data and models 


This article tests the hypothesis that serving in the armed forces 
is positively associated with voting later in life, focusing on the 
three largest racial and ethnic groups in the U.S. — Anglos, African 
Americans, and Latinos. We also hypothesize that this effect is more 
robust among those with relatively low levels of formal education. 
In other words, the military experience may lower the cost of voting 
for those least likely to participate, which would help to ameliorate 
the SES turnout bias in American politics. 

Testing these hypotheses requires survey data and regression 
analysis to disaggregate the effect of veteran status from other 
correlates of voting. The surveys must also contain sufficiently large 
samples of all three racial-ethnic groups. While the main intent of 
the CPS is to track employment figures for the federal government, 
it also provides analysts of political participation with a large 
respondent pool. Frequently used in both foundational and 
contemporary research on voter turnout (e.g. Wolfinger and 
Rosenstone, 1980; McDonald, 2008), the CPS undertakes a 
November Supplement that queries respondents about their po- 
litical participation. It also ascertains respondents’ racial and ethnic 
background, along with whether they served in the U.S. military. 
Because it asks about political participation and voter registration 
in addition to the usual battery of demographic factors known to be 
associated with voter turnout, the CPS allows us to test our hy- 
potheses in both presidential and off-year national elections from 
1994 to 2014. We confine the analysis to vote-eligible respondents, 
removing non-citizens from the data. The analysis pools the cross- 
sectional samples (see Appendix B). 

The dependent variable is electoral turnout in national elections. 
The CPS measures self-reported respondent turnout in mid- 
November, shortly after each presidential or congressional elec- 
tion.'° The key independent variables of interest are military 


12 In comparison to those with appropriate educational, physical, test score, 
immigration status, and other necessary qualifications. 

13 An example of the instrument's question wording is: “In any election some 
people are not able to vote because they are sick or busy or have some other reason, 
and others do not want to vote. Did (you/name) vote in the election held on 
Tuesday, November 2, 2004?” Mean self-reported turnout is 62.9 percent across the 
pooled samples. 


service, race and ethnicity, and formal education level.'* Race and 
ethnicity have been consistently measured by the CPS since 1994, 
allowing respondents to identify as being of Hispanic origin or not 
and, separately, to identify themselves along racial lines. The vet- 
eran question dichotomously measures previous military service by 
respondents. Education is measured by a five-point interval vari- 
able that divides respondents into the categories of “less than high 
school,” high school,” “some college,” “Bachelor's degree,” and 
“beyond Bachelor's degree.”!° Latino and non-Latino African- 
American are dummy variables, with non-Latino Anglos the 
omitted category. These are mutually exclusive categories. 

The models also include a variety of demographic and socio- 
economic control variables that are used in the political participa- 
tion literature. It is important to differentiate between native and 
naturalized citizens because their aggregate turnout levels differ, so 
we include a variable for the naturalized (DeSipio, 1996; Pantoja 
et al., 2001; Highton and Burris, 2002; Barreto, 2005). For income 
(Verba and Nie, 1972; Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980; Leighley 
and Nagler, 1992), respondents reported their annual family in- 
come on an ordinal, fourteen-point scale that we collapsed to a high 
income dummy, differentiating those who make over $75,000 per 
year. Age is segmented into decade dummies (e.g. age in the 30s). 
Our sample comprises pooled cross sections, so the oldest re- 
spondents in the sample were born in the 1910s and the youngest 
were born in the 1990s. 

As a spouse enhances the likelihood of voting (Timpone, 1998), a 
dummy variable for those living with a spouse is included. We limit 
the respondents to men because the veteran population is largely, 
although not entirely, male.'° Residential stability, a previously 
established factor in political participation (Squire et al., 1987; 
Highton, 2000), is a dummy indicating that the respondent has 
lived at their address for more than five years. 

Because the likelihood of participation among low turnout 
groups, such as Latinos, is disproportionately depressed by the 
relative scarcity of information in off-year elections (Cassel, 2002), 
year dummies for each time point less one are included. This 
controls for the well-known difference in turnout between 
congressional-only and presidential election years, as well as 
turnout differences between years. Rather than use the traditional 
dummy variable for the eleven former Confederate states, we 


14 The CPS asked whether the respondent served on active duty in the armed 
forces. This has the benefit of not including those who served part time in the 
reserves and National Guard, although we cannot differentiate between rank, 
branch of service, draft or volunteer entry, or the nature of the military experience 
(such questions are rarely asked by any surveys). 

15 As in much survey research, the use of cross-sectional data poses potential 
challenges. Here, we model the relationship between experience in the armed 
forces and voting. The CPS data measure education level and armed forces expe- 
rience at the time of the dependent variable's occurrence (immediately following a 
federal election), but the survey does not ask precisely when either early-life 
experience occurred. We therefore cannot distinguish someone who attended 
college after the Army from someone who left college to join the Army. Never- 
theless, the most typical enlistment pattern is entry after high school, and with 
higher education (if any) following. In addition, the most interesting results in our 
article involve those respondents on the lower end of the socioeconomic scale, for 
whom higher education was either not a practical option or one that was declined. 
We also control for age, which should help to take into account such concerns. More 
generally, causal hypotheses would be ideally tested with long-standing, regular, 
longitudinal studies, but this is not available for our research question nor for most 
topics in political science. 

16 We separately tested models with female respondents, but the results do not 
differ in any substantively important way. As the number of women in the all- 
volunteer force has grown, future research will need to study a range of gender 
dynamics in the active-duty experience and post-service life of military service 
members. Additionally, the recent removal of almost all gender-based military 
occupational specialty (MOS) restrictions, such as for the infantry, will open up a 
new range of research topics on the comparative experiences of men and women. 
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include controls for each of the states (except, arbitrarily, Alabama) 
in order to acknowledge the differences between states, such as 
registration rules, competitiveness, and number of races on the 
ballot. Citizens outside of the fifty states are omitted. 

Because turnout varies dichotomously, logit regression is the 
most appropriate model for our tests. Beyond reporting the un- 
standardized parameter estimate coefficients for the independent 
variables, as we do in Table 2, we also graphically convey the 
turnout differences for selected independent variables of interest in 
terms of probability by calculating the marginal effects. This 
strategy reveals how much the likelihood of voter turnout differs 
between two otherwise identical respondents. Next, we test the 
hypothesis that previous military service has a more helpful effect 
on political participation for some groups than for others. These 
models incorporate most of the same independent variables as well 
as an interaction between military service and level of formal ed- 
ucation. Post-estimation of the marginal effects will allow us to test 
the theory that military service differentially helps those with 
lower levels of formal education. We will repeat this model for each 
of the three racial-ethnic groups. 


4. Findings 


Table 1 demonstrates the bivariate relationship between mili- 
tary service and voter turnout, considering males only. Among 
those with military experience, 72.4 percent report voting in fed- 
eral elections, compared to 60.5 percent of non-veterans. While this 
is a considerable difference, we need to take into account potential 
confounding effects from factors that also drive citizens to the polls, 
such as age. To understand whether military service buoys later life 
civic participation, ceteris paribus, multivariate analysis is 
appropriate. 

Table 2 depicts the multivariate results of turnout models that 
test for the effect of previous military service on political partici- 
pation. The first model (“Full Sample”) incorporates pooled samples 
across eleven federal elections and includes all respondents. First, 
we see that previous military service in this model is a statistically 
significant predictor of later-life political participation. Converting 
the unstandardized veteran logit coefficient into a substantively 
meaningful effect (the marginal effect) produces a statistically 
significant increase in turnout of 2.0 percent, holding the other 
socioeconomic, demographic, and contextual factors constant.'” In 
other words, a white, married male who has lived at his address for 
at least five years with typical age, education, and income will be 
two percent more likely to cast a ballot if he is a veteran. 

While this full model finds that previous military service ele- 
vates later life participation, we also want to test for the contingent, 
context-sensitive effects of military service across different levels of 
education. The best way to test for such effects is to model an 
interaction term that regresses turnout on the same factors plus a 
variable composed of the product between veteran status and a 
contextual conditioning variable. We are most interested in 
whether veteran status can compensate for relatively low levels of 
education, the most robust predictor of turnout. The “Full Sample 
Interaction” model in Table 2 therefore includes’ the 


17 See King (1989) and Williams (2012) for justifications and derivation of mar- 
ginal effects. In Stata (v15), marginal effects are defined as the difference between 
the average predicted value of the dependent variable (y-hat) with the dichoto- 
mous independent variable of interest set to one less the average predicted value of 
the y-hats when the dichotomous independent variable of interest is set to zero. In 
other words, after estimating a logit model of veteran turnout with some controls, 
one makes every respondent in the sample into a veteran and then calculates 
predicted values of turnout and then compares the average prediction to the same 
calculation after one turns all the respondents into non-veterans. 


Table 1 
Bivariate cross-tabulation of military service and voting. 
Non-Veteran Veteran Total 
Abstained 64,697 18,237 81,884 
Voted 99,004 (60.5%) 47,145 (72.4%) 144,167 (63.8%) 
Column totals 163,701 62,350 226,051 


Note: Cross-tabulation of veteran and voting variables from Appendix A. Percent- 
ages noted are column percentages. Chi square test reveals differences between 
veterans and non-veterans that are statistically significant (¥?=28 x 10°, 
p < 0.000). 

Source: Current Population Study, November Supplement (1994—2014). 


“Veteran x Education” interaction term. 

Because it is interacted with education, the veteran coefficients 
in Table 2 represent the conditional effect of military service when 
the respondent has zero formal education and the education co- 
efficient represents the conditional effect of education for non- 
veterans—neither of which reveal very helpful inferences. The di- 
rection and significance of multiplicative interaction terms and 
their constitutive terms communicate little compared to calcu- 
lating the predicted probabilities across a range of substantively 
meaningful values after estimation (Kam and Franzese, 2007). In 
other words, we should look beyond the size and significance of the 
coefficients in order to understand the relationship between edu- 
cation, military service, and political participation.'® 

To discern whether experience in the armed forces differentially 
affects Anglos, African Americans, and Latinos, we split the samples 
across racial and ethnic lines and test the same model among each 
subsample. For the first two groups, we see that both the veteran 
variable and the interaction term are statistically significant. This 
indicates that African-American and Anglo veterans enjoy higher 
turnout levels than non-veterans, and particularly those with 
relatively low levels of education.'? However, as noted above, the 
lack of a statistically significant parameter estimate in the Latino 
model does not necessarily indicate that veteran status and edu- 
cation do not have an interactive effect among Latino veterans. 

To illustrate substantive effects, Figs. 1 and 2 provide a graphical 
depiction of the probability of electoral turnout across the range of 
formal education for both veterans and non-veterans based on the 
results of the interactive models for three groups. The figures 
convey the probability of electoral turnout for military veterans 
across the range of formal educational attainment. The solid lines 
trace the probability of non-veteran turnout across education levels 
while the dashed lines show the likelihood of veteran voting.”° 
These estimates of the probability of turnout, for both veterans 
and non-veterans, assume a married male with average income and 
age who is a natural-born citizen and has lived at his address for at 
least five years. 


18 Interacting the five-point education variable with the veteran status dummy 
results in a single interaction term along with the education and veteran parameter 
estimates, but this is not the only way to specify the model. The basic results seen 
here, where military service especially helps those with lower education to the 
polls, remain irrespective of model specification. With the same control variables, 
we tried a Bachelor's degree dummy, a series of dummies for each level of edu- 
cation each interacted with veteran status, as well as the CPS's original fourteen- 
point education scale interacted with veteran status. While the parameter esti- 
mates varied across specifications, all models demonstrated the same general 
finding that military service experience aids those with lower levels of education 
more than it aids those with more degrees. 

19 The veteran variable in the Latino model can research conventional levels of 
statistical significance depending on the education variable used (particularly when 
using a dummy variable for the college educated). 

20 The brackets around the estimates represent the 95% confidence interval 
around the predicted probability of turnout at each level of education using Stata's 
“Margins” (v15). Appendix C includes a numerical list of these probabilities. 
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Table 2 
Voting in national elections, 1994—2014. 


Full Sample Full Sample Interaction 
Veteran 0.12** 0.29** 
(0.01 (0.03) 
Education 0.59** 0.60** 
(0.00 (0.00) 
Veteran x Education —0.07** 
(0.01) 
Male —0.09** —0.10** 
(0.01 (0.01) 
Latino 0.00 0.00 
0.02 (0.02) 
Black 0.56** 0.57** 
0.01 (0.01) 
Naturalized —0.56** —0.56** 
(0.02 (0.02) 
Income > $75 k 0.28** 0.28** 
0.01 (0.01) 
Married 0.46** 0.46** 
0.01 (0.01) 
Residential Stability 0.59** 0.59** 
(0.01 (0.01) 
Age 30—39 0,32** 0.32** 
0.01 (0.01) 
Age 40—49 0.62** 0.62** 
0.01 (0.01) 
Age 50—59 0.94** 0.94** 
0.02 (0.02) 
Age 60—69 1.37** 123i 
0.02 (0.02) 
Age 70—79 1.63** 1.63** 
0.02 (0.02) 
Constant —2.67** —2.70** 
(0.04 (0.04) 
Observations 410,965 410,965 
Wald Chi? 52,895** 53,045** 
Log Likelihood —4.810 x 108 —4.810 x 108 
Pseudo R? 0.172 0.172 


Anglo Only Black Only Latino Only 
0.36** 0.57** 0.11 
(0.04) (0.12) (0.16) 
0.65** 0.56** 0.51** 
(0.01) (0.01) (0.02) 
—0.10** —0.16** 0.01 
(0.01) (0.04) (0.06) 
—0.05** —0.32** —0.11** 
(0.01) (0.03) (0.03) 
—0.67** —0.40** 0.05 
0.03) 0.07 0.04) 
0.28** 0.25** 0.33** 
0.01) 0.05 0.05) 
0.52** 0.28** 0.27** 
0.01) 0.03 0.03) 
0.60** 0.63** 0.58** 
(0.01) 0.03 0.03) 
0.30** 0.37** 0.36** 
0.02) 0.04 0.05) 
0.61** 0.64** 0.60** 
0.02) 0.04 0.05) 
0.95** 0.91** 0.96** 
0.02) 0.05 (0.06) 
1.40** 1.15** 1.43** 
0.02) 0.05 0.06) 
1.69** 1.29** 1.68** 
0.02) 0.06 0.08) 
—2.88** —2.11** —2.73** 
0.04) 0.08 0.44) 
332,598 39,152 25,835 
43,647** 5285** 3487** 
—3.610 x 10° —5.960 x 107 —4,110 x 107 
0.178 0.164 0.151 


Note: Logit coefficients with standard errors in parentheses (*p < 0.01, **p < 0.001). For age, “Age 18—29” is the omitted category. Election year and state variables are included 


in all models but omitted from the table for brevity. 
Source: Current Population Study, November Supplement (1994—2014). 
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Fig. 1. Probability of black and Anglo voter turnout by education, 1994—2014. 


According with some other estimates of African-American 
turnout, the probability of political participation is overall higher 
for African Americans vis-a-vis the other two groups. However, 
among all three groups, turnout propensity for both veterans and 
non-veterans increases with advancing levels of formal education, 
an intuitive finding in line with other research on schooling and 


participation. In addition, veteran turnout is higher than non- 
veteran turnout for most respondents at most levels of education. 
To illustrate with an example, a married, African-American male 
veteran with an eleventh grade education has an 8 percent higher 
likelihood of voting than a non-veteran with the same 
characteristics. 

Anglo and Latino respondents exhibit similar patterns in the 
figures. For both groups, veterans with lower levels of educational 
attainment have substantially higher levels of turnout likelihood 
than do non-veterans with the same number of years of school. Yet, 
as the negative sign on the interaction term in Table 2 indicates, the 
positive effect of military service wanes as the number of years of 
education increases, up to a point where the veteran effect loses 
significance. The approximate education level at which military 
service stops contributing positively to the likelihood of turnout is 
after “some college,” before a bachelor's degree is attained. 

It is important to note that respondents are not evenly distrib- 
uted across all education levels. These proportions vary for different 
racial and ethnic groups. For Latinos and African Americans, there 
are relatively fewer respondents who report bachelor's degree 
attainment and more without a high school diploma when 
compared to the Anglo respondents.”! The highest increase in 
turnout probability resulting from military service for African 


21 While the U.S. armed forces currently do not accept recruits with very low 
levels of education, past generations have served with little formal education. 
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Fig. 2. Probability of Latino and Anglo voter turnout by education, 1994—2014. 

Note: Figs. 1 and 2 present the predicted probabilities of voter turnout for veterans 
versus non-veterans at each level of education to contrast the relationship between 
past military experience and later-life civic engagement with 95% confidence intervals. 
There are thirty different values of voting likelihood calculated, given each racial and 
ethnic identification, veteran status, and education level. In essence, the figures 
demonstrate the difference in turnout likelihood for any given pair of respondents who 
are alike in every respect except that one is a veteran and the other is not. For typical 
values, usual practice dictates using the modal value for qualitative variables. For 
example, consider two respondents: both left high school before finishing, both black, 
both with family income less than $75,000, both married, both residentially stable for 
more than five years, both in their forties, and both in the 2012 survey (neither the 
lowest nor highest turnout level among presidential elections, and neither presidential 
candidate was a veteran). Their only distinction is that one served in the armed forces 
while the other did not. The non-veteran has a 62 percent chance of voting while the 
veteran is 69 percent likely to vote (+1.2). This is visually demonstrated in Fig. 1 in the 
“Black” pane with the left-most ends of the two lines. The dotted line plots the 
probability of a veteran's turnout across education levels with the other values held to 
the same typical values listed above while the solid line does the same for non- 
veterans. 


Americans and Anglos is for those with less than a high school 
education, but the effect is still pronounced for the modal educa- 
tion group, those with a high school diploma. 

Further evidence that military service correlates with higher 
turnout levels when baseline demographics predict lower partici- 
pation is found when interacting veteran turnout with dummy 
variables for presidential and “off-year” congressional elections. 
The gap between veteran and non-veteran turnout after controlling 
for related factors is larger in off-year elections than in presidential 
years. Since off-year turnout is relatively low, especially among 
populations with fewer SES resources, this again suggests how 
military service is particularly important in countering demobiliz- 
ing dynamics among those who most need the assistance. 


5. Conclusions 


For decades, political scientists have sought to understand why 
some citizens vote while others do not. Seminal works identified 
individual-level SES and demographic factors with an enduring and 
positive effect on turnout, such as education, age, and to some 
degree income. Despite the notable achievements of behavioral 
research, the vote remains a difficult act to understand. Building on 
research that investigates the role of governmental and non- 
governmental institutions in shaping participation (Verba et al., 
1995; Mettler, 2005a), our article finds that experience with a 
particular government institution helps citizens engage in the po- 
litical process, especially those who were otherwise less likely to 
vote. Service in the armed forces provides a civic benefit in the form 
of higher turnout, and the effect is typically larger among lower- 


propensity voters. 

While the substantive effect of military service is not larger than 
that of education, it plays a significant role among those with the 
least schooling. Veterans with below-average educational attain- 
ment are more likely to vote than are their non-veteran peers. 
Veteran status is also important in midterm election years, which 
typically see reduced levels of voter turnout. 

What explains this higher probability of political participation 
among veterans? Research by Verba et al. (1995) found that the 
civic skills developed through church memberships can help to 
counterbalance the resource advantages enjoyed by the educated 
and wealthy, thereby increasing turnout among those who would 
otherwise be less likely to vote. We similarly find that military 
service, which teaches many of the same civic skills, is associated 
with a participation boost, especially among those with relatively 
low levels of education. 

One alternative explanation for elevated veteran turnout could 
be that veterans are a strategic voting bloc frequently targeted by 
electoral campaigns. Rosenstone and Hansen (1993) demonstrated 
that substantial variation in turnout can be attributed to strategic 
mobilization. In addition, many campaigns highlight the military 
experience of the candidate and express support for veterans and 
Veterans Affairs programs. However, research has found no mobi- 
lizing effects among veterans who are exposed to veteran-oriented 
campaign advertising (Sides and Karch, 2008). 

While this article is not the first examination of the “veteran 
vote,” it adds to the range of the extant literature. Past studies 
typically examined one election year, one racial or ethnic group, or 
both. Our article builds on this work by expanding the temporal 
scope to two decades — 1994 to 2014 — and by using a CPS dataset 
that encompasses a large and diverse pool. We also move beyond 
the basic association of military service with political activities to 
the exploration of how veteran status interacts with educational 
attainment and election year. 

Lastly, we simultaneously examine the participation of Anglos, 
African Americans, and Latinos, as we cannot assume that military 
service has a similar effect across racial and ethnic groups. Our 
findings thereby add to the literature on race, ethnicity, and polit- 
ical participation. As discussed above, the literature largely agrees 
that the military has served to enhance the integration of minority 
groups into U.S. civic life over the last six decades. More generally, 
Moskos and Butler (1996) noted that integration occurred in the 
military well in advance of civilian society. Discrimination is lower 
and integration is higher in the military than in almost any civilian 
institution, and the military serves as a positive example of how to 
incorporate minorities into leadership positions. Many African 
Americans and Latinos have taken advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the military, and this may have implications for civic 
engagement as well as subsequent economic outcomes. Our article 
is consistent with such work, as we find that veteran status pro- 
vides an important participatory boost for African Americans and 
Latinos, particularly those without a bachelor's degree. In this, 
minority group members are benefiting from the more general 
benefits of the military experience, as we see parallel effects for 
Anglo veterans. 

Overall, we conclude that previous military service can enhance 
political participation. For those who served in the armed forces, 
the experience translates into a higher likelihood of voting later in 
life. This effect of military service is especially pronounced among 
those with low levels of formal education and in midterm election 
years. This increase in political participation among veterans does 
not exceed the effect of education on voting, although military 
service particularly helps those who lack high levels of schooling 
and therefore need the most assistance in overcoming the costs of 
voting. 
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Appendix A. Reported intention of future voting by high 
school students (2005—2009) 


Full Sample 
Intention to join military —0.008 
0.051) 
Sex (male) —0.323** 
0.076) 
Father's education 0.246** 
0.033) 
Mother's education 0.223** 
0.034) 
2006 —0.264* 
0.118) 
2007 —0.152 
0.119) 
2008 —0.375** 
0.118) 
2009 —0.165 
0.123) 
Constant —0.142 
0.219) 
Observations 8809 
Pseudo R2 0.05 
LL —3286 


Anglos African Americans Latinos 
0.001 —0.182 0.068 
0.063) (0.135 (0.109 
—0.311** —0.426 —0.327 
0.092) (0.219 (0.169 
0.296** 0.130 0.072 
0.041) (0.105 (0.069 
0.222** 0.244* 0.176** 
0.042) (0.108 (0.066 
—0.241 —0.0326 —0.482 
0.139) (0.313 (0.311 
—0.159 0.248 —0.385 
0.139) (0.334 (0.319 
—0.327* 0.345 —0.928** 
0.141) (0.318 (0.305 
—0.110 0.421 —0.617* 
0.149) (0.396 (0.303 
—0.268 —0.332 0.514 
0.279) (0.638 (0.465 
6767 879 1163 
0.05 0.04 0.03 
—2288 —389 —584 


Note: Logistic regression analysis reporting unstandardized coefficients; robust standard errors in parentheses (**p < 0.01, *p < 0.05). 


Dependent variable is response to question “Do you plan to ... 
vote in a public election?” with “Probably won't” and “don't know” 
coded zero and “Probably will” coded one. Respondents who 
claimed to have already voted are omitted. Intention to join the 
armed forces is measured as a four-point response to the following 
question: “How likely is it that you will ... serve in the armed 
forces” (“definitely won't,” “probably won't,” “probably will,” and 
“definitely will”). Data from 2005 were used as the baseline year. 

Source: Monitoring the Future (Johnston et al., 2005—2009). The 
data from 2005 to 2009 were used because those are the only years 


” 


Variable Obs Mean 
Voted 410,965 0.629 
Veteran 410,965 0.159 
Formal Education 410,965 2.872 
Latino 410,965 0.061 
Black 410,965 0.095 
Naturalized Citizen 410,965 0.051 
Family Income >$75 k 410,965 0.230 
Married 410,965 0.538 
Residential Stability 410,965 0.503 
Age 410,965 3.365 
Year 410,965 = 

State 410,965 - 


available that include all three racial and ethnic groups in a way 
parallel to the CPS data. Collapsing the military intentions variable 
into a dichotomous measure changes the coefficient but not the 
substantive results. Coding the dependent variable as a two or 
three-point scale also does not change the substantive findings. 


Appendix B. Summary statistics 


Std. Dev. Min Max 


0.483 
0.366 
1.156 
0.240 
0.294 
0.221 
0.421 
0.499 
0.500 
1.531 


Fe oooocooorc]e 
DervevnvnenuHe 


Note: These unweighted observations include (male) respondents pooled from eleven cross-sections of Current Population Study data from the November Supplement, 
1994—2014. Voting is coded zero for abstaining and one for voting in federal general elections per self-report. Military service is coded zero for non-veteran and one for past 
experience in the U.S. Armed Forces (respondents on active duty omitted). Race and ethnicity are coded as dummies with mutually exclusive options of non-Latino black, non- 
Latino white, and Latino. Citizenship type is coded zero for the native/natural born and one for the naturalized. Marital status is coded one for a respondent who is married and 
living with a spouse and zero for any other configuration. Residential stability is coded zero for a respondent who has lived at their address for less than five years and one for 
more than five years. Age is bracketed out into categories by decade (18—20s, 30s, 40s, 50s, 60s, and 70s, with 79 the maximum; no topcode). Education is coded as 1) Less than 
high school, 2) high school or equivalent, 3) some college, 4) Bachelor's degree, and 5) education beyond Bachelor's degree. There are dummies for each election year for each 
state, with Washington D.C. respondents omitted because of their lack of off-year congressional elections. 
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Appendix C. Predicted probabilities of turnout by education 
and veteran status 


Black Non-Veteran Black Veteran 


< High School 0.658** 0.717** 0.526** 
High School 0.781** 0.813** 0.672** 
Some College 0.868** 0.881** 0.791** 
BA. 0.922 0.926 0.872 
> BA. 0.956 0.955 0.925 


Note: Tabular version of results visualized in Figs. 1 and 2. 
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